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LINCOLN’S  NOMINATION 

As  Seen  by  a Young  Girl  from  New  York 


By  MARY  KING  CLARK 


had  just  left  school 
and  had  contract- 
ed a cold  which 
threatened  my 
weak  lungs.  The 
physician  ordered 
me  away  at  once, 
either  to  the  south 
of  France  or  to  the  far  W est  of  our  own 
country.  My  great-uncle — Governor 
John  Alsop  King, — as  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, had  a private  car  at  his  disposal, 
and  on  learning  of  my  condition  he  at 
once  offered  to  take  my  father  and  me 
as  far  as  Chicago.  After  a rest  of  a 
few  days  there,  we  might  continue  our 
trip  farther  to  St.  Paul,  where  I was 
to  spend  the  summer  with  a sister 
of  my  father’s,  whose  husband  was 
rector  of  the  church  there. 

On  the  appointed  day  my  father 
took  me  to  the  train,  where  I was 
met  by  my  uncle  and  introduced  to 
the  members  of  the  party — men 
selected  for  their  patriotism  and  po- 
litical integrity.  First  of  all  was  the 
Governor  himself — tall,  dark,  superb- 
ly built,  holding  his  head  high;  then 
stately  Simeon  Draper,  with  his  eagle’s 
beak  and  merry  blue  eyes ; Moses  Grin- 
nell , with  his  white  sidewhiskers  and 
generally  well-groomed,  English  look; 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  a sturdy  patriot 
and  a man  of  deep  religious  feeling. 
A little  apart  was  Raymond  of  the 
Times , whose  cautious  policy  did  not 
endear  him  to  these  strong,  fearless 
men;  and  Nathaniel  Blunt,  a politi- 
cian in  whom  there  was  no  guile. 
Mr.  Blunt  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter. 
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As  the  train  pulled  slowly  out  of 
the  station  my  uncle  arranged  that 
our  first  halt  should  be  at  Niagara 
Falls — for  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience of  the  invalid  girl.  This  plan 
was  carried  out,  and  early  the  next  day 
we  resumed  our  journey,  stopping  at 
the  stations  of  the  principal  towns  or 
cities  we  passed  through,  to  be  met 
always  by  crowds  of  excited  men 
who  insisted  on  a speech  from  the 
Governor ; and  ever  his  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  firm  for  the  Union  and  for 
our  candidate,  the  only  man  who, 
under  God,  could  save  the  nation — 
New  York’s  noble  son,  the  wise,  true 
statesman,  William  H.  Seward.  Loud 
applause  followed  his  stirring  words. 
New  York  as  a unit  had  set  its  heart 
on  this  nomination.  Our  delegates 
were  pledged  to  bring  their  candi- 
date in  triumphantly;  but  whispers 
were  heard  of  a dark  horse.  The 
West  was  pushing  an  unknown  man, 
and  the  West  was  young  and  strong 
and  obstinate.  Eagerly  the  South- 
ern population  watched  our  move- 
ments, for  a quarrel  with  the  West 
meant  victory  for  the  South,  and 
the  end  of  our  nation.  Slowly  we 
steamed  on,  stopping  at  many  sta- 
tions, with  always  the  demand  for  a 
speech  from  the  Governor,  and  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  people’s 
wish. 

At  last,  late  in  the  evening,  worn 
out  with  the  events  of  the  trip,  we 
approached  Chicago.  The  city  was 
illuminated  in  our  honor,  and  there 
was  a crowd  at  the  station  to  welcome 
the  New  Yorkers.  Terrified,  I stared 
at  the  crowd  pushing  and  pressing 
on  us;  but  my  uncle  called  upon  our 
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strong  man,  John  C.  Heenan,*  prize- 
fighter and  gentleman,  to  pilot  me 
to  the  hotel  where  rooms  had  been 
secured  for  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. Clinging  to  his  strong  arm, 
the  tired,  delicate  girl  was  speedily 
and  safely  landed  at  the  hotel,  and 
soon  forgot  the  dangers  she  had  passed 
in  a sound,  dreamless  sleep.  I arose 
early  the  next  morning  to  accompany 
our  party  to  the  Wigwam — so  called 
because  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican 
party  were  to  meet  there;  and  here 
I witnessed  a contest  famous  in  history. 
It  needs  the  pen,  not  of  an  unskilled 
woman,  but  of  a mighty  writer,  to 
tell  the  tale  of  those  three  days; 

The  Wigwam  where  the  Convention 
was  held  was  a large,  circular  build- 
ing, like  a circus,  partitioned  off  in- 
to numerous  boxes  or  compartments 
like  stalls,  each  one  assigned  to  a 
State.  Kentucky  faced  New  York 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
amphitheatre,  and  as  our  men  took 
their  appointed  seats  my  girlish  heart 
swelled  with  pride,  because  they 
were  physically  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  other  delegates.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  their  superiority 
to  be  not  merely  physical. 

The  battle  began.  One  by  one 
the  States  first  on  the  list  arose 
and  announced  their  candidates. 
There  was  no  confusion:  the  battle 
was  not  for  them  to  fight.  Silence 
followed.  Then  the  men  of  the 
West  and  Southwest  arose,  and, 
though  very  young  and  inexperienced, 
I noted  a lack  of  organization  in 
their  manner  of  rising,  one  after 
the  other,  almost  timidly  it  seemed 
to  me;  and  the  Kentucky  Chairman 
drawled  out  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Loud  hisses  and  great  ex- 
citement followed.  Raymond  in  our 
box  leaned  forward  eagerly,  and  from 
the  back  seats,  from  the  Copperheads 
and  Secessionists,  came  louder  hisses 
and  sneers  for  the  “ Rail-splitter.” 

Up  rose  New  York,  as  one  man. 
Well  to  the  front,  our  Chairman  lif- 
ted his  head  and  called,  loudly  and 
clearly,  “New  York  nominates  Wil- 

*A11  delegations  carried  with  them  a fighter  to 
keep  the  peace;  for  in  those  hot  days  men’s  opinions 
often  cost  them  broken  heads. 


liarn  H.  Seward.”  Excitement  and 
cheers,  followed  again  and  again  by 
cheers  from  the  back  seats.  Ray- 
mond’s mouth  was  set.  No  speeches 
were  made ; that  work  had  been 
done  before. 

The  walk  from  the  Wigwam  back  to 
the  hotel  was  slow  and  solemn ; heads 
and  backs  were  bent,  as  if  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  were  too  heavy ; 
only  the  Governor  never  lowered  his 
head  as  he  led  his  men  back  to  the 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  where  they 
talked  earnestly  in  low,  guarded 
tones.  “The  West  is  determined;  so 
are  we!  But  we  cannot  do  without 
the  West.”  Now  came  a low  whisper 
from  Raymond:  “We  are  pledged  to 
our  constituents;  we  must  stick  to 
our  candidate,  or  we  shall  seem  to  be 
renegades.”  Uncle  John’s  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  “ Better  to  seem  so,  than  to 
be,”  quickly  spoke  Nathaniel  Blunt. 

Again  on  the  morrow  the  same 
scene  at  the  Wigwam.  The  West 
stood  firm,  and  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  on  every  lip.  Now  the 
issue  lay  with  New  York,  and  New 
York  never  faltered;  white  and  stern 
were  the  faces  of  our  men,  and  again 
Uncle  John’s  voice  rang  out,  “ New 
York  nominates  William  H.  Seward.” 
The  men  in  the  back  seats  whistled 
cheerfully;  things  were  going  their 
way.  New  York  was  committed  to 
Seward,  we  could  not  back  down. 
The  clouds  gathered  over  our  nation, 
and  the  old  statesmen  at  home  said, 
“Our  country  is  lost!”  But  thanks 
be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory; 
the  people  chose  better  than  they 
knew  when  they  appointed  those 
delegates.  That  day’s  walk  back  to 
the  hotel  was  at  funeral  pace,  and 
in  our  rooms  we  had  hopeless  fears. 
The  doors  were  locked;  they  would 
fight  their  battle  alone.  “The  Union 
is  lost!”  cried  one  man  sadly;  “the 
West  will  never  give  in.”  “God 
reigns,”  said  Mr.  Blatchford,  hope- 
fully and  reverently ; and  they  bowed 
their  heads  and,  I know,  prayed  for 
guidance  at  this  anxious  time,  to 
know  the  right  and  be  given  the 
strength  to  do  it ; and  the  verdict  was 
given. 
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But  the  last  day, — my  courage 
fails  as  I try  to  tell  the  story.  Again 
the  Wigwam  and  the  crowd;  again 
the  West  calls  out  louder  and  firmer 
“Abraham  Lincoln!''  A death-like 
silence — a pause.  The  nation’s  fate 
hangs  on  the  next  move.  Raymond’s 
hands  bleed,  they  are  so  tightly 
clenched.  It  needed  but  one  look 
at  New  York  to  tell  the  tale — 
faces  drawn,  white  and  aged  as  if  ten 
years  had  passed  in  that  one  night  of 
struggle.  Still  together  as  one  man, 
their  Chairman  well  to  the  front, 
New  York  .arose.  Draper’s  eyes 
flashed.  The  Governor,  white  as 
marble,  with  his  mouth  set,  called 
out  loudly  and  clearly,  “ New  York 


withdraws  her  candidate  and  seconds 
the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
Here  the  scene  was  beyond  de- 
scription. At  the  back,  Copperheads 
and  Secessionists  fled  quietly  away; 
great  men  wept  like  boys  and 
hugged  each  other  in  their  excite- 
ment. Our  return  march  was  tri- 
umphant: heads  high,  backs  erect. 
The  deed  was  done;  the  nation 
saved. 

The  names  of  those  noble  men 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I am  sure  that  in  the 
world  beyond,  to  which  they  have 
gone,  they  are  permitted  to  see  the 
fruit  of  their  sacrifice. 


YOURS  IN  CONFIDENCE 

By  JANE  CLIFFORD 

IX.— THE  CONQUESTS  OF  SALLIE  POTTS 


Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Shaver 


ITTLE  BETTIE  and 
Jack  Perkins  were 
seated  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. She 
was  busily  em- 
broidering a sofa 
pillow  in  orange 
and  blue.  The 
soft  September  air  blew  her  curls 
in  a most  tantalizing  way  as  she 
sewed. 

“ They  do  make  a lovely  picture, 
Tillie,  and  it  was  just  like  you  to 
notice  it — you  certainly  are  appreci- 
ative” said  Mrs.  Dowe  as  she  and 
Miss  Carter  seated  themselves  on  the 
veranda. 

“ It  reminds  me  of  the  time  Jared 
was  courting  me  and  going  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  too — how  his- 
tory does  repeat  itself!  You  know, 
Jack’s  grandfather  is  going  to  give 
him  his  law  library  and  leave  him 
his  house.  Little  Bettie  is  so  inno- 
cent and  with  that  pink  rose  in  her 
hair  and  her  pink  dress  she  reminds 


me  of  how  I used  to  look.  Little 
Bettie  certainly  does  look  like  I did, 
but  Sallie  Potts  is  more  like  me  in 
her  ways.” 

As  she  was  speaking  the  postman 
came  up  the  walk,  and  Mrs.  Dowe 
flushed  with  pleasure  as  she  took 
the  letter  he  handed  her.  “ It ’s  from 
Sallie  Potts.  I declare,  Tillie,  Sallie 
Potts  is  a comfort,  she  certainly  is. 
I don’t  see  how  I am  going  to  get 
along  a whole  month  without  her, 
and  she  has  only  been  gone  ten  days. 
I am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
read  it.”  Breaking  the  seal,  she 
took  out  of  the  envelope  half  a dozen 
closely  written  pages.  “ Sallie  Potts 
does  write  such  nice  letters,  and  I 
know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  all 
she  says.” 

Ever  since  Sallie  Potts  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  visit  her  sister, 
Miss  Carter  had  timed  her  daily  visit 
with  the  postman’s  afternoon  de- 
livery, so  she  was  quite  content  to 
wait,  knowing  that  after  Mrs.  Dowe 


The  Pen  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

From  no  other  pen  has  ever  come  more  perfect  use  of  the  English  language,  or  a 
more  famous  signature  than  that  of  the  immortal  Lincoln. 

Had  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  among  us  during  the  present  century-end,  the  fruits  of 
his  wonderful  mind  would  have  taken  permanent  form  on  paper  by  the  use  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  writing  instruments — Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  invention  of  world-wide  fame  celebrate,  on  February  12, 
its  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  coincidental  with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  its  inception,  and  to-day  it  is 

The  Emancipator  of  Millions  of  Slaves  to  the  Ink  Bottle 
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